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that few who are released from prison ever make good adjustments in
the community.
One of the first reforms attempted by modern penologists was
classification of prisoners. In the eighteenth century prisons, all
classes, ages, and sexes of problem people were herded together. One
important type of classification was by age.
TREATMENT OF JUVENILE DELINQUENTS
Since children, less than seven years of age, under common law
were not capable of committing crime, they could not be classed with
older offenders. Regardless of the nature of a child's offense, then,
it was not reasonable to house him with habitual criminals. This
line of reasoning led to the emergence of the modern distinction
between juvenile delinquency and adult crime and eventually to the
establishment of special juvenile courts to handle child offenders. In
the United States the age limit for juvenile cases varies from sixteen to
twenty-one.
The juvenile court in theory is set up as a social agency equipped
with trained specialists competent (1) to investigate the total child-
in-his-situation (physical, mental, pathological, and emotional traits
of the child, and his playmates, school adjustment, home, and neigh-
borhood conditions); (2) to diagnose his case in a conference of all
persons qualified to contribute usefully to the analysis; and (3) to
plan and administer a program for his adjustment.
The attempt is made to avoid the social stigma of arrest and
conviction. The child is not charged with a crime and tried at a
public hearing with lawyers for the prosecution and defense debating
the issue of his guilt or innocence. The judge does not limit his
* methods in conformity to traditional juristic procedure. Once con-
vinced that the child needs the service of the court, he proceeds from
the incident that brought the case to his attention to study the child
and his total environment, together with the history of the case, to
determine developmental factors in the child's background. The aim
is to understand and to assist the child, not to convict and punish him.
Where institutional commitment is employed, it is thought of as
treatment, not punishment. This, in brief, is the theory underlying
the juvenile court.
In practice, the juvenile court has made a record little better than
that of the penitentiary. Although approximately half of its cases
are also repeaters, its failures are due in part to failure of the public to
understand the requirements and urge the provision of adequate
facilities for the treatment of juvenile cases. In many jurisdictions